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Letters from the Field: 
The Civil War at First Hand 

COMAN LEAVENWORTH 


The current Butler Library exhibition is devoted to letters from Civil 
War soldiers to their friends and relatives at home. It was arranged 
by Mr. Coman Leavenworth of the Special Collections staff. During 
World War II he had, among many other duties, the task of censoring 
such mail. This article, which is based on a selection of items in the 
exhibition, shows that there is a timelessness about the reactions which 
ordinary men have to a war situation. 

editor’s note 


S OLDIERS’ letters of the Civil War seem remarkably 
familiar to one who had occasion during the Second World 
War to censor the correspondence of hundreds of enlisted 
men. Soldiers have been, and remain, of a kind everywhere, and 
any variation in tone or emphasis, as well as in content, in two 
such groups of letters must be attributed to fundamental differ- 
ences in the two war situations. 

In this regard how, then, is the Civil War situation to be dis- 
tinguished from that of the later conflict? It was, for one thing, 
a ‘‘Brothers’ War” — fought between men who were citizens of 
the same nation. The combatants were not first of all “Johnny 
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Reb” and “Billy Yank” — they were first of all Americans. Sec- 
ondly, they were, in the vast majority, volunteers, and ardent 
ones at that. In Iowa, for instance, twenty times as many men 
volunteered as could be taken. Elsewhere companies were formed 
spontaneously, and marched off on their own. These were men 
who were drawn to soldiering, who were eager to fight, or who 
thought they were. Thirdly, they were on the whole unusually 
young for the job — in their late teens or early twenties. Finally, 
they were much less well-educated than the men of either World 
War. Many were, indeed, illiterate. 

Once in, the Civil War soldier did not become part of a 
smoothly-functioning machine such as the modern army. Training 
was casual and inadequate; discipline was poor. Bruce Catton tells 
(in This Hallowed Ground) of a Confederate Brigadier General 
who confessed that he had never seen a gun fired, and of a soldier 
at one early engagement who was caught loading and firing fever- 
ishly — into the empty air. At Bull Run, two militia regiments de- 
cided their time of enlistment was up and took off to the sound 
of enemy cannon. The entire military establishment, both North 
and South, was hampered by haphazard organization, poor com- 
munications, deplorable medical and hospital facilities, and, if a 
man should be captured, military prisons which were engines of 
the damned. Supplies and equipment were entirely inadequate. 
Many Southern soldiers had no shoes, and on the battlefield the 
dead and the wounded were indiscriminately stripped of their 
clothes. 

In view of these conditions, which resulted in both unnecessary 
hardship and an inordinate squandering of life, it is not surprising 
that thousands of men should have deserted, and other thousands 
skulked. Yet in this war in which 600,000 died (almost twice the 
number of Americans lost in the Second World War), the level 
of morale was such and the spirit of comradeship was so high 
that when in the North in 1864 the call for re-enlistment went 
out, 136,000 men volunteered for the second time. 
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Letters from the Field: The Civil War at First Hand 

What was he like, the average soldier of the Civil War? A sing- 
ing, cursing, frolicking personality, whose letters (and pocket 
diaries) — when he could write — contained that mixture of live- 
liness, self-pity and resigned good humor which typify the soldier 
in the field everywhere: “Here I am away down South in Dixey, 
in ‘Ole Kentuck’ where the sun shines bright, etc. . . . The Union 
men welcomed us with open arms and loud and hearty cheers, 
the ladies with smiles and waving handkerchiefs, and one old 
darkie exclaimed, ‘De Lord bless ’em’. ... We saw some seces- 
sionists as we came through Louisville who looked sour enough 
to make a pig squeal.” 

Sometimes the letters are all chatter, jokes and gossip, including 
military gossip: “The two traitors that were going to England 
with all the secession papers are in the fort as prisoners. Their 
names are I believe Mason and Slidell — they are worth as much 
as one half of Jeff Davis.” On the other hand military and political 
events which strike close to home are discussed with all serious- 
ness. The Emancipation Proclamation, for instance, which an- 
gered many, even on the Union side, receives much attention: 
“The one great stick with the people here is the emancipation 
proclamation. It is hard to swallow. Colonel Jacobs told me that 
he was in favor of using all means to put down the rebellion, but 
that he thought it unpolitic to issue that proclamation” (Union 
officer writing from Columbia, Kentucky). 

The Civil War soldier believed in what he had set out to do. 
He took a dim view of those who stayed behind and criticized: 
“I am glad they are going to draft and I hope that they catch a 
hold of some of them men that can fight so well behind the beer- 
glasses with their tongues.” The bounty man, paid to enlist, drew 
his particular scorn. The typical soldier was proud of his occupa- 
tion, proud of, and identified himself with, others fighting in the 
same cause: “Our folks are fighting now ... all day we can hear 
the cannonading very plain” (writing from Westminster, about 
Gettysburg, on the second day of the battle). He was loyal to 
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his army, whether it be McClellan’s Army of the Potomac, Sher- 
man’s rough and ready Army of the Tennessee, or Lee’s Army 
of Northern Virginia: “The good old Army of the Potomac has 
fought for lo days as no army in the world can fight and Lee no 
doubt is delighted to have a respite . . He was especially proud 
of his own outfit, whether it be the New York yth Regiment 
with its hired cooks and tailored uniforms, the “Brains Regiment” 
from Illinois, the “Martin Regiment” (43rd Ohio) with its bird- 
houses made of cracker tins, or whatever: “Send me that paper 
that tells about our Brigade’s being the first to cross the River in 
the face of the enemy” (Union sergeant writing to his brother, 
two days after Fredericksburg). 

Many of the units were made up of friends and acquaintances 
hailing from the same town, even the same street: “Luis sends his 
best regards to his mother.” This lent an almost family atmosphere 
to the camp and in battle fostered a high degree of loyalty: “Sedg- 
wick was killed two days ago. We mean to avenge his death.” 
Beyond pride in the unit there was pride in the quality of indi- 
vidual soldiering, and in the rewards of a good job done. So Pvt. 
John Lechtrecker, who signs himself “John the Snojer,” writes 
home: “John Lechtrecker has been promoted to the rank of 
corporal in the Army of the Potomac (a big thing, ain’t it!). 
When you write to me, don’t put Corporal on the address be- 
cause it will make my comrades fool me.” For responsible duties, 
like standing guard, there was active competition: “We had to be 
on picket all night in a heavy rain . . . but that did not make me 
feel bad. When it rains a good soldier feels like a duck in the 
water.” Sometimes we detect a simple vanity in the uniform, the 
refinements of which were often home-supplied: “I would like 
to have a pair of leggings like the Zouaves have” (accompanied 
by a drawing of the desired garments). 

Soldiers are chronic complainers and in the Civil War they had 
much to complain about: irregular pay, infrequent delivery of 
mail, insufficient and inferior equipment and, of course, the army 
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“I would like to have a pair of leggings like the Zouaves have.” 
(From letter by John Lechtrecker) 
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food. (Hardtack and salt pork formed the staple diet, and scurvy 
was rife.) Some, it is true, were surprisingly good-natured regard- 
ing these shortcomings. Thus, our friend Pvt. Lechtrecker 
writes: “We have splendid rifles with sword bayonets and we 
expect money every day.” Others showed less patience: “Our 
arms are an imposition on any body of soldiers; not half the guns 
will go. . . . iVIany of the hammers are broken off. A good many 
of them haye blowed out. Since we came here, we haye not had 
bread but a small part of the time. For supper I had a pint cup full 
of coffee, a small piece of boiled pork — not as large as two fingers. 
The rest was unions [sic].” And there were other wants and in- 
conveniences: “Am often compelled to suffer from the presence 
of a body guard known as body lice — a remedy: plenty of soap, 
but our money can’t purchase it here. New clothes, they are not 
to be had.” 

Officers were judged on appearance, personality and compe- 
tence. A man like Fremont, “the Pathfinder,” of course cut a 
dashing figure. “We had the pleasure of seeing Gen. Fremont 
yesterday. He came to inspect a German regiment. He rode along- 
side our barracks, rose in his carriage and took off his hat . . . we 
give him three cheers.” The average soldier was slightly disre- 
spectful of his officers, yet good raw material to be molded into 
an efficient fighting force. He needed a father, a leader, someone 
to look up to. He found such a leader in a Lee, or in a McClellan. 
As a private writes during the grueling Peninsula Campaign, 
there were plenty of soldiers “who would give their life for the 
Union and our ‘Little iMac’.” Again, of Burnside’s bloody and 
unnecessary debacle at Fredericksburg a Union soldier reports: 
“The slaughter in the army under Burnside is bitter. Gen. Burn- 
side is liked very well, but we know that he is in for victory, cost 
what it may. ... If McClellan was in command every single man 
would cross the River again without regard of life.” When com- 
mand was truly bungled, no threat of court-martial could hold a 
unit together: “The fight on Saturday was disgraceful to our arms 
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“I will give you a scetch of my winter Quarters. It is built of 
4 feet high with pine logs made to fit together close and covered 
on the top with tents. I will also give you a picture of it. (Oh 
dear my fingers are so stiff that I have to warm them at the 
fire in front of my tent.” (From letter by John Lechtrecker) 
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at Manassas. Our retreat was disastrous. McDowell is accused of 
everything bad and his command will fight under him no more. 
Some officers have threatened to shoot him” (after Second Bull 
Run). 

Discipline on both sides was extremely casual. Soldiers in Sher- 
man’s Western army refused to scrub and clean their barracks 
on the grounds that this was women’s work. The rituals of mili- 
tary courtesy, time-honored in the Regular Army, were not 
always taken seriously: “The Officers of the Day find a good deal 
of fault with us for sitting down when we are on duty and not 
giving the salute . . . but they get poor satisfaction. Sometimes 
they get mad and go to swearing at us. In that case we report them 
for abusive language to a sentinel, so they are getting careful.” 
Officers who were admired met with cooperation and obedience, 
and when they were good officers they felt the responsibility of 
their position. McClellan said to his troops at the beginning of 
the Peninsula Campaign: “I am to watch over you as a parent 
over his children; and you know that your General loves you 
from the depths of his heart ... I feel sure that you will do what- 
ever I ask of you.” The loyalty and courage which such officers 
inspired was impressive: “All through the heavy engagement and 
through the hottest fire my two little boy buglers followed me 
like shadows in readiness to carry orders from me to my officers” 
(Capt. George Adams, during the bloody trench warfare of 
Spotsylvania). Indeed, as high gallantry was shown in this war 
as in any on record. For instance, that time at Fredericksburg 
when, as the 5th New Hampshire fell back, seven or eight men 
died in succession trying to rescue their fallen banner, until at 
last one saved it under cover of the hill of the dead. (One is put in 
mind of a parallel incident on a South Pacific Island in the Second 
World War.) But courage and heroism were the order of the 
day: “I wish you could have seen some of your old acquaintances 
fight at Williamsburg. There has been nothing during the war 
equal to the conduct of Longstreet’s division on that occasion.” 





“Coffee call,” a lithograph by Winslow Homer 
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Melville said, “All wars are boyish, and are fought by boys.” 
In the Civil War, where so many of the volunteers were unedu- 
cated farmboys in their teens, this was literally true. In the face 
of the bloodiest fighting — the Hornet’s Nest at Shiloh, Bloody 
Lane at Antietam, the Devil’s Den at Gettysburg — the soldier’s 
letter has often the tone of a small boy describing the playing of 
a game, or the watching of a show: “They [the shells] make an 
awful noise. They whistle like a canary bird — but I am safe and 
sound. The shells bust right over my head and the pieces fall at 
my feet but I was not hurted.” Or again: “Merrimac is here, but 
she is scared to come in contact with the Monitor. I only wish 
that the Merrimac will take it up with the Monitor, and then I 
can see a bully fight.” In this spirit one recalls the basket lunches 
which Washingtonians brought out to watch that first “show” 
at Bull Run. Boredom, no doubt, was partly responsible — the 
boredom of inaction. In two years of the war the Army of the 
Potomac knew only 20 days of actual combat, and some men 
were in service for many months before any opportunity to fight 
presented itself: “The relief I was on could not see anybody to 
shoot though I kinder wanted to try my luck on a secesher. . . 
This from your affectionate son and brother . . .” Sometimes the 
boredom was taken out in an actual game of war: “Where we 
stopped there was a big cornfield. To pass off the time we com- 
menced to throw this corn at each other. Somebody came run- 
ning with a pumpkin and threw it at one of us. We commenced 
to fire the pumpkins around. Such fun I never had in Virginia 
since I have been here. We had a regular battle.” And sometimes 
the simplest, homiest distractions would serve to make the time 
pass: “I was warming me at a fire in company P, and the old cat 
come mewing and purring around as clever as need be. I took her 
up and carried her into my tent but she would not stay. We are 
ordered tonight to sleep with our boots on and with loaded guns 
by our sides.” 

However, combat was bound to come and combat was a lively 
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business: “When I went into the fight I thought first of home and 
you but when 1 had fired a few shots and heard our Colonel give 
the command to charge bayonets and forward double quick, then 
I forgot everything. I threw my bundle away. When we came to 
the top of the hill here we got peppered from the rebels. They 
had us in cross-fire, and that is when all our brave fellows fell 
... We have seen some lively times for the past few days . . . have 
stood some of the toughest kind of shelling. The boys in the loth 
say they never saw anything like it on the Peninsula” (at Fred- 
ericksburg). Some quite honestly wished they were somewhere 
else: “Cartridges were liberally distributed, we all had sixty 
rounds, and I believe some were so patriotic that they took twice 
that number. I however felt different. I wanted to go home and 
see mother. I was sure we would all hear music that would not be 
altogether charming, and so we did. Firing commenced and I felt 
worse than ever. I nearly fainted” (account by John A. Lehman 
of Co. G, Pennsylvania Rifles). 

Above the combat rose the screams of the horses, and after 
the battle one could hear the cries of the helpless wounded, lying 
out there among the dead. It was generally quite a while before 
any of the dead were seen to: “We are on the battlefield of last 
Saturday and Sunday. The stench is awful” (diary of Alonson B. 
Potter, after Fair Oaks). “Very few of the innumerable dead 
have been buried and the woods are one vast charnel house. Gen. 
Grant now knows what fighting is. . . . Don’t worry about me” 
(in the saddle, at Spotsylvania). “The battlefield still presents the 
usual sorry sight, hundreds of dead men still unburied, and any 
number of horses lying about. I lost a great number of friends 
and acquaintances on the 17th, and when I came to hunt them up 
the sun and dews of 48 hours had rendered them terrible to look 
upon” (three days after Antietam a soldier writes to his mother). 
In time the soldier is steeled to his condition. Yet he can still 
mourn the death of a favorite mount: “The horrible sights that I 
have witnessed for the past ten days is enough to make anyone 
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sick of bloodshed and carnage. I am afraid, however, that I care 
little for the sufferings of others for I find myself passing hun- 
dreds of gasping dying men without an emotion of any kind. 
Such is, however, a soldier’s natural condition. However, I must 



Confederate dead by cornfield fence at Hagerstown. 


say that I with difficulty restrained myself from shedding tears 
when my dear, sweet, little black horse was shot. Poor Spaulding! 
Lt. Kelly was killed on his back and he himself was killed after 
carrying me thousands of miles. He could drink out of a canteen 
like a Christian and oftentimes I have lain down under his feet 
and slept, knowing well that he would not step on me for all the 
oats in the country.” 

The war is over. There is peace. And like any other peace it 
produces its share of rejoicing; “Words cannot describe the scene 
yesterday when the surrender of Lee was announced. All the 
troops went fairly crazy and the air was full of caps and hats for 
half an hour.” The peace is accompanied, however, by an un- 
foreseen calamity: “The Army is almost in tears. I never saw any- 
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thing that seemed to take hold of all classes as does this news of 
the assassination of the President,” writes a soldier from Virginia. 

There is a directness to these letters from the field that is more 
revealing and more aflFecting than the most polished phrases from 
a removed source. By way of illustration we may compare the 
two following passages: the first from a letter of Secretary of 
War Stanton, written after the “momentous events” of the first 
weeks of the Peninsula Campaign: 

What is any man or his concerns to the great cause now in judgment 
before the Nations and before God? While holding my solemn 
official station I wish to be as free from anv selfish or self-seeking 
stain as a priest should be before the altar. 

and the second from the letter of a Union soldier, written home 
on the day after the surrender at Appomattox, April lo, 1865: 

We have had a hard time of it but have got through our work, and 
have accomplished what we came out for. 

After that last straightforward, supremely economical statement, 
there could be little more to say, or to write home about. 
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Casanova with a companion before the secretary 
of the Inquisition, Domenico Cavalli. 




Casanova’s Escape from “The Leads” 


FRANK M. CALDIERO 


Professor Frank M. Caldiero of Cooper Union, a member of the 
Friends of the Columbia Libraries, had a most memorable adventure 
during a visit to Venice last summer, hi the present article he shares 
that adventure voith other members of the Friends. 

editor’s note 


O NE OF the most remarkable books written in the i8th 
Century is undoubtedly the Memoirs of Jacques Casa- 
nova de Seingalt, a book which has often been discounted 
as an erotic treatise of no consequence and certainly not to be read 
by the general public. In recent years, the translation by Arthur 
Machen has finally been made available to the public in several 
editions and my quotations hereinafter will be from that trans- 
lation. The Me?noirs, of course, has much erotic material in it, 
but its importance lies in its being a social, historical and cultural 
document of the i8th Century, besides portraying better than 
anyone else has done, Vhomme sensuel. Neo-Epicurianism has 
never had a better protagonist than Casanova, the perfect sybarite. 
And I may add that as a story teller he has few equals. This short 
essay will deal with a visit I made to the Venetian prison this past 
June as a result of my having read the Memoirs a few months 
before. The accompanying photographs were made at that time. 
I may mention that Casanova’s escape is considered to be the 
most famous escape in recent times and when one has seen “The 
Leads” one may well believe it. 

My own adventure began upon my arrival in Venice. Natu- 
rally, the first thing I wished to do was to inspect this famous 
prison. On my first morning there, I went to the Ducal Palace 
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where I asked to be shown the prison. But I was informed by the 
portinaio that no one was ever allowed to visit the prison and, 
so far as he knew, no one had been in the prison for a great many 
years. I explained to him in English that I was a professor of 
sociology and that I was writing a book on European prisons (a 
little white lie), but did not tell him that I spoke Italian fluently. 
After some discussion which got me nowhere, it was my good 
fortune to have the directress of the Ducal Palace (Dr. Egle 
Trinacanato) come by and the portinaio explained to her the 
nature of my request. She very kindly gave me permission to 
visit the prison. Shortly thereafter the portinaio collected his 
searchlight and a huge ring of keys, some of which were quite 
large, and we began the trip through the prison. 

To get to the prison one has to go through the very large main 
hall on the side of which is a wide staircase leading up to the 
upper floors. We were not noticed by the dozens of tourists who 
were enjoying the paintings on the walls of the sala, the room 
in Casanova’s day where important business was transacted. At 
the top of the stairs we came to the first iron door which had to 
be opened with a large key — really the first of a dozen such doors 
of varying sizes each requiring a special key. The doors and keys 
date back to the i8th Century. Once past the door, which the 
portinaio locked behind us, we traversed a long hall and came 
to another door which had to be unlocked. Then up another 
flight of stairs and we were approaching “The Leads” proper. 
Once past this door I was taken through a set of rooms, which 
might have been cells at one time. Finally, in a roundabout way, 
I was led to another stairway (again a door to be unlocked) and 
up to “The Leads,” that is, the cells directly underneath the lead 
roof. The lower rooms, if I may call them such, are now reduced 
to the status of an old barn: huge timber beams, spider webs, 
layers of dust at least fifty years old all conveying the impres- 
sion of decay. Wherever I went I noticed that I left footprints 
in the dust. 
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Presently I was taken to the torture chamber, which is set up 
like a duplex apartment. The lower part is a room some twenty 
by twenty-five feet with a large table in the center. Around the 
sides are cubicles where the clothes of prisoners were kept during 
torture. By this time 1 was speaking to the portinaio in Italian 
and he was pointing out to me the various items to be seen in 
that room. Once he knew that 1 was an Italian, that is, a paisano, 
he was kind enough to show me more than 1 might otherwise 
have seen. From the upper part of the torture chamber it was 
possible to look down below and see the prisoner on the table 
where torture was administered to him by underlings. From 
above, the Inquisitors and attorneys would ask questions and 
order different types of tortures for the prisoner. This particular 
experience was a painful one for me. After having seen some of 
the torture tools in the chamber below, 1 could imagine the 
screams of the prisoners. 

From this area of the prison 1 was taken to the cell area directly 
beneath the leads, but only one of the once numerous cells re- 
mains. All the rest were removed by Napoleon when he pushed 
the Austrians out of \^enice at the beginning of the 19 th Century. 
But I was allowed to see this one cell which Napoleon had left 
untouched for historical purposes. As usual it had an iron door 
which required a special key and the portinaio tried several before 
he found the right one. The door is two feet by two feet and 
since it is flush with the floor one must get on hands and knees 
to enter the cell. Once inside one may stand up to full height 
just inside the door but one step further in and one must stoop 
because of the sloping roof. The cell is some four feet wide on 
the door side and possibly five feet long with the sloping roof 
at an angle of something like sixty degrees. Thus from a side view 
the cell would look like a right triangle of which the door side 
and the floor would be the two sides of the right angle and the 
sloping roof the hypotenuse. This cell had what might be termed 
a window, that is, a slight opening in the roof not more than 
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three inches in diameter. Not all cells had this opening, as can be 
seen from my photographs of the roof, but perhaps every third 



A view of the Ducal Palace taken from the Campanile, showing the 
lead roof, the dormer window, and the flat area where the ladder may 

have been. 


cell. As 1 bent and walked toward the end of the cell that termi- 
nates in the outer wall of the building, I had to get down on my 
knees and crawl. Here again I left “footprints” in the thick dust. 
The cell looks out through the roof opening toward the lagoon, 
but the water cannot be seen. I may add that by this time I was 
dripping with sweat and the temperature must have been well 
over 100 degrees F. This was at ten in the morning. What it must 
have been at 3:00 p.m. in August can only be imagined although 
Casanova makes it vivid enough in his description. This was a 
really incredible cell and one must see it to believe it! I think the 
idea was to sweat the prisoners so that they would not have 
enough energy to attempt escape. 

I was allowed to get out on the roof from a little door, which 
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can be seen in the photograph, on the side of the Ducal Palace 
facing the lagoon and looking towards the Piazza San Marco. 
This was where a guard would stand watch during the day. From 
this door I took a photograph of the roof and afterwards I stepped 
out to test the leads. They were quite hot to my hands and I 
could well understand how the lead plates would act as excellent 
conductors of heat into the cells beneath. I found the lead plates 
slippery enough and this explains why Casanova slid down them 
and almost went over the side and into the courtyard. Trying to 
climb to the apex of the roof would not be a simple thing. 

As for the escape itself, Casanova describes the whole opera- 
tion with precision and vividness (vol. 2, chapters 26-30). He 
escaped by removing a lead plate from the roof and then getting 
to the dormer window as seen in the photographs, that is, the 
large window. The photographs were taken from the Campanile 
shortly after I had left “The Leads.” Having gotten into that 
window with Father Balbi (a monk who escaped with him), he 
had access to the upper floors which were not used as cells but 
which were repositories for documents. From there he found a 
door leading to rooms lower in the building. This he broke down. 
Now all that was left to do was to change his clothes and wait for 
the door to be opened by the guard in the morning. The ad- 
venture on the roof took place after the moon had set and one 
may imagine how difficult it must have been to do what had to 
be done. At one point Casanova slipped down the lead plates and 
hung with his legs projecting over the side. How he got the 
ladder, which he found on the roof, through the dormer window 
defies imagination. His exit was by way of the “Giants’ Stairs” 
which was only twenty paces from the Church of St. Mark. 
From there he walked briskly away to a gondola and eventually 
got beyond the territory of Venice (which at that time seems 
to have extended practically into Padua). 

It is needless to add that the escape was a concatenation of 
lucky episodes, but one cannot forget Casanova’s statement, “I 
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only ask to go forward till I find death or freedom.” Once he 
had seen the roof, he wrote as follows: “I immediately decided 





A photograph taken from the guard’s station looking towards the Piazza 
San Marco. The roof opening at the right gave access to the prison 

cell beneath. 


that we could not escape till after the moon set; in the mean time 
I prayed for the help of God, but did not ask Him to work any 
miracles for me. I was at the mercy of Fortune, and I had to take 
care not to give her any advantages; and if my scheme ended in 
failure I should be consoled by the thought that I had not made a 
single mistake.” Yet he was able to sleep for three and a half hours 
while awaiting the coming of the guard who would open the door 
that led to freedom. When Father Balbi wondered how Casanova 
could sleep at such a time, Casanova writes: “I had not fallen 
asleep on purpose, but had only yielded to the demands of ex- 
hausted nature, and, if I may say so, to the extremity of my need. 
In my exhaustion there was nothing to wonder at, since I had 
neither eaten nor slept for two days, and the efforts I had made — 
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efforts almost beyond the limits of mortal endurance — might well 
have exhausted any man.” But perhaps this following passage 
shows the measure of the man: “Well pleased I looked at the 
canal behind us, and thought it had never seemed so fair, espe- 
cially as there was not a single boat coming our way. It was a 
glorious morning, the air was clear and glowing with the first 
rays of the sun, and my two young watermen rowed easily and 
well; and as I thought over the night of sorrow, the dangers I had 
escaped, the abode where I had been fast bound the day before, 
all the chances which had been in my favour, and the liberty of 
which I now began to taste the sweets, I was so moved in my 
heart and grateful to my God that, well nigh choked with 
emotion, I burst into tears.” 

The escape from “The Leads” illustrates that a prisoner can 
escape from any prison providing he has enough courage, forti- 
tude and intelligence. But he also must count on good fortune, 
since he cannot foresee every eventuality. All of these Casanova 
had and luck, too, to a marked degree. The success of his escape 
was such that the story spread throughout Europe and he re- 
peated it so many times to the reigning monarchs of Europe 
that at last he became bored with it, as he tells us in the Memoirs. 
One thinks too of Napoleon who caused the cells to be destroyed, 
but left one specimen for future historians to study. Sometimes I 
think of my footsteps in all that dust and I recall my telling the 
portinaio that our skeletons would be found in “The Leads” if he 
could not find the way out for us. For him as for me, this was the 
first and only time he had been in the prison and he was continu- 
ally getting lost in the maze which is “The Leads.” When I at last 
got out into Piazza San Marco, wet with sweat, I too was “well 
nigh choked with emotion” and ready to burst into tears at man’s 
inhumanity to man. 


The Oldest Inscribed Works of Art 
in the Columbia Collections 

EDITH PORADA 


(/" ^ HE relief of the nude bearded hero wrestling with a lion, 

symmetrically duplicated, which has been reproduced on 
page 29, is cut in the hard stone of a cylindricaliy shaped 
seal no more than high.* The “cylinder seal,” for that is 
the technical term for this type of object, must be rolled over a 
surface of soft clay or of some other material which retains in 
relief the impression of the engraved design and the inscription. ' 

The intended use of clay for purposes of record and the pres- 
ence on the cylinder of a column of cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
signs enables today’s archaeologically informed reading public to 
determine the general region in which this seal was made: Meso- 
potamia, the land between and beyond the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris, today called Iraq. 

Such cylinder seals were used to authenticate vast numbers of 
miscellaneous records: from letters to litigations, from dockets to 
deeds of purchase which were produced by business and bureauc- 
racy in ancient Mesopotamia. The simple device of securing 
movable property by sealing all access to it was probably discov- 
ered as early as the fifth millennium b.c., if not earlier. The 
cylindricaliy shaped seal stone, however, which was usually per- 
forated in order to be worn as a pendant on a bracelet or necklace, 
was an innovation made by the inhabitants of ^Mesopotamia some- 
time in the latter half of the fourth millennium b.c. From that time 
on such seals were worn in that country for almost three thousand 


* The Akkad cylinder is of brownish black serpentine. Height 32.5 mm. 
Diameter 20 mm (narrowing to 19 mm at the center). 
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years, and the extent of Mesopotamian influence in neighboring 
regions can be measured by their use or disappearance. 

The date of a seal can be occasionally established by the seal 
owner’s name given in the inscription, if he was a personage 
known in history. More frequently, the chronology of cylinder 
seals is based on comparison of the designs with seal impressions 
on tablets. These were either dated by their scribes or can be 
approximately classified by the language and content of the text 
and the form of the signs. 

The cylinder here show n belongs to the Akkad period (ca. 
2370-2230 B.C.), named by modern scholars after the still undis- 
covered capital of Sargon, founder of a Semitic dynasty, who 
changed the pattern of the Sumerian city states into one of a 
centralized empire. 

The Akkad period occupies a unique position in Mesopotamian 
art. It is the only phase in w hich w e note a preoccupation wdth the 
natural appearance of man and beast. In our cylinder seal, for 
example, the beauty of the strong nude male body in action seems 
to have been fully appreciated and rendered without the exag- 
gerations found in Assyrian art of a later time. 

The subject, a hero wrestling with lions or other beasts, had a 
long history in Mesopotamia even before the Akkad period. The 
hero has often been identified w ith Gilgamesh, a king of Uruk, 
whose heroic exploits and friendship with Enkidu, a creature 
which had been weaned from the wdlderness to civilization, were 
extolled in later epic literature. In the cylinder seals Enkidu is 
identified with a bull-man w ho often appears in a second pair of 
fighting figures opposite the nude bearded hero. It is not impos- 
sible that these identifications are correct, but unfortunately this 
cannot be proved because the people of Mesopotamia did not 
identify the stock figures in the repertory of the artists. 

While therefore we cannot be certain what mythological event 
was meant by the contest of the powerful muscled figures of our 
cylinder, we may nevertheless assume that the representation had 



Detail from the Akkad seal (enlargement). 
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a propitious meaning. All cylinders were surely intended not only 
for the practical use of sealing but also as protective amulets. 

The twofold rendering of the hero on our cylinder shows him 
holding in a firm grip one of the animal’s forelegs while grasping 
w ith the other hand its mane below the jaw^ One of the hero’s 
arms is bent outw^ard to create a lozenge-shaped form in conjunc- 
tion with his other arm and the second foreleg of the opposing 
animal. In other cylinders the lozenge is more clearly defined. In 
ours, however, especially in the pair of figures at the right of the 
inscription, this unnatural lozenge form is mitigated so success- 
fully that it is scarcely noticeable, and the hero’s upper arm, 
which the lion grasps with his paw just below the elbow, almost 
seems naturally bent. The hero is nude except for a wTestling belt 
and has his hair carefully combed in three tiers of curls. Minute 
curls also terminate the strains of hair in his beard. The details are 
so delicately executed that even facial lines, such as the fold run- 
ning from the nose to the corner of the mouth, are indicated. 
Between each pair of figures stands a mace, perhaps indicating the 
weapon with which the hero w ill eventually slay the beast. Be- 
tween both pairs is a plant on a knoll meant to represent a moun- 
tain. This knoll has a scale pattern used in Mesopotamia from the 
earliest pictograph for mountain to the mountainous landscapes 
of the Assyrian reliefs. 

The inscription contains a personal name, Ur-^Pa-bil-sag, serv- 
ant of the god Pabilsag.^ The large cuneiform signs and awkward 
insertion of the column in the design, wdiich otherwise shows such 
exquisite feeling for balance of forms, suggests that a secondary 
seal cutter was charged with inscribing the seal, perhaps for a 

1 Pabilsag was equated in Old Babylonian text with the God Ninurta, 
hence he may be thought of as a heroic God who also had traits of a 
deity of fertility and vegetation. (See D. O. Ezard, “Mesopotamien; die 
Mythologie der Sumerer und Akkader-P<KZ7/7w2g,” in H. W. Haussig, 
W orterbuch der Mythologie. Stuttgart. [1961- ] p. 117.) There was 

probably no connection between Pabilsag’s nature and the contest 
scene of the cylinder. 
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Akkad seal: the complete impression in actual size. 


second owner. The first owner may have considered his cylinder 
seal distinctive enough without an inscription, which indeed it 
was. 

In most renderings of fighting pairs, the heroes’ heads are shown 
full face, which detracts somewhat from the intensity of the con- 
test. In this one, however, the calm profile of the hero is effec- 
tively contrasted with the fury of the - lion, whose roaring is 
indicated by the open jaws. By this device alone the seal cutter 
has conveyed some of the drama inherent in the battle. The fact 
that such simple means are successfully employed to achieve the 
impact of a great contest, and that there are here none of the ex- 
aggerated and somewhat mannered poses found on later cylinders 
of the Akkad age, suggests that our example belongs to the height 
of the period in the time of king Naramsin (ca. 2291-2255 b.c.). 
This is further indicated by the slenderness and elegance of the 
human figure. 

The artistic quality of this cylinder seal is not easily paralleled 
among the seals of the Akkad period in the museums of Europe 
and the United States. The closest similarity in the rendering of 
the heroes is found in one apparently discovered at Susa, which is 
now in the Louvre.^ But there the heroes turn their heads away 

2 L. Delaporte, Catalogue des cylindres . . . de style oriental. Musee du 
Louvre. Vol. I, Paris 1920, PI. 49:15 (D.15). 
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from their victims and a third pair is added. The total effect is 
therefore one of an almost meaninc^less alignment of figures. 

Do O’ 

despite the fine execution of individual details. If one were writ- 
ing about a master of European art, one might venture the sug- 
gestion that the cylinder from Susa looks like an earlier work of 
the maker of our seal. Too little is known, however, about the 
working methods of the ancient craftsmen to make such a sug- 
gestion here with any degree of assurance. 

Another curious link exists between our cylinder and Susa, the 
most important ancient town of southwestern Iran, which had 
close cultural and economic ties with Mesopotamia. Detailed ob- 
servation of the lions’ shoulders reveals a raised ring-shaped form 
with some short radial lines. The design may be a stylized render- 
ing of the hairwhirl noted on lion cubs and transformed into the 
shoulder ornament of Egyptian and western Asiatic lions of the 
second and first millennium b.c.’^ Somewhat after the time of 
Naramsin’s reign, a governor of Susa had a statue of a goddess 
made whose throne is adorned by lions, each of which has a 
rosette on his shoulder. The only other shoulder ornament so far 
known in the third millennium b.c. dates from about the same 
time as our cylinder. It is found on lions in the chapel of an 
Egyptian queen^ who was married to two kings of the Sixth 
Dynasty, Alerenre and Pepi II. The death of Merenre may have 
occurred within a few years of that of Naramsin of Akkad. 

This almost contemporary occurrence of shoulder ornaments 
on lions in the chapel of an Egyptian queen, on a statue made for 
a governor of Susa, and on our cylinder — which must have be- 
longed to a person sufficiently highly placed to command the 
best seal cutter — may be mere coincidence Nevertheless, it can- 
not fail to arouse some speculation about the possible reasons for 

3 H. J. Kantor, “The Shoulder Ornament of Near Eastern Lions,” Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies VI ( 1947 ), pp. 250-274. 

^Kantor, op. cit. 268, Fig. lA; also G. Jequier, Fouilles a Saggarah, les 
pyr amides des reines Neit et Apouit, PI. V, bottom. 
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the concurrent rendering of this exceptional feature in countries 
which may have been linked by sea-borne trade and exchange of 
works of art. Of this, too little is known as yet. 



Impression from Babylonian cylinder seal of a later period (enlargement). 


The cylinder seal here discussed was given to Columbia Uni- 
versity by Dr. Dallas Pratt and Mr. Aubrey Cartwright. Its in- 
terest matches the beauty of its engraving. 

A second cylinder seal** in the Columbia Libraries was made 
about six hundred years later, in the time of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. At that time cylinders were produced in large numbers. 
Every deal involving an exchange of property or a payment had 

**The Old Babylonian cylinder is of hematite. Height 24.2 mm, Diam- 
eter 12 mm. 
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to be sealed to be valid, often with the seals of several witnesses. 
The seal design shows two of the most frequent Old Babylonian 
figures, a king or god in the garment of a warrior, and a protec- 
tive goddess. The small man between the two large figures, how- 
ever, carries in a manner so far unparalleled what seems to be the 
large shepherd’s crook, svmbol of Amurru,''' the god of the West 
and of the Steppe. In the inscription, the seal owner calls himself 
“servant of Amurru.”*** Perhaps he had himself depicted in the 
pious act of carrying the symbol of his god, as priests and votaries 
may be assumed to have transported the heavy symbols of the 
deities. Despite the undistinguished and probably provincial en- 
graving, this cylinder may, therefore, have some interest for our 
knowledge of Babylonian ritual. 

To be appreciated, cylinder seals require excellent eyes, time, 
and patience. But photographic enlargements may help to convey, 
even at a glance, the esthetic pleasure and archaeological signifi- 
cance offered by these diminutive works of ancient art. 

^ L’Iconographie du dieu Amurru. Academic royale de Belgique, classe 
des lettres, Memoires, t. LV/i ( 1961 ), p. 73. 

*** Gi-na-tum DUMU Zi-ia-tum IR^^MARTU, Ginatum son of Ziatum, 
servant of the god Amurru. 



Part of impression taken from the newly-acquired Akkad cylinder seal 

(enlargement). 







The Moliere fountain at the junction of Moliere and de Richelieu Streets 
near the house in which the renowned author died. 





The Tutelage of a Young American: 
Brander Matthews in Europe, i8d(5 

H. L. KLEINFIELD 

[ N FIVE CENTURIES, Europe has played for Americans 
many roles, the point of departure, the home base, the 
. mother country, the fountain of culture, the raging war 
god, the artist’s haven, the wounded ally, the first line of defense. 
Through these many contacts with the Protean old world, the 
fledgling new has grown steadily in strength, size, vigor, and com- 
plexity. Always there has remained, however, a desire — some- 
times merely a curiosity, often a passion — to visit, explore, and 
challenge the teeming parent beyond the seas. Today jet planes 
make Europe a weekend resort, but not until the advent of the 
steamship in the mid-nineteenth century did Europe lay within 
ready reach. A half-forgotten manuscript picked from Columbia’s 
library shelves now gives us a candid picture of one such eastward 
pilgrimage made a hundred years ago when hundreds of affluent 
American families gained prestige, refinement, and knowledge 
by following the popular guide-book routes to the geographical 
and cultural monuments of England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany. 

That manuscript, a journal of James Brander Matthews from 
June through December, 1866, also puts flesh on a name once 
alive to thousands but now lingering in the shadowy corners of 
aging memories. Suddenly a new generation of Americans, born 
of an incredible political and social experiment, with ease could 
cross the ocean which was itself a symbol of their freedom. 
Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature at Columbia 
for more than twenty-five years and member of the English 
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faculty for ten earlier, made a literary career for himself, writing 
fiction, drama, and criticism before he joined the academic com- 
munity. Class of ’71 and law graduate of ’73, he remembered 
C'olumbia College as a dilettante’s club far more than as an edu- 
cational seminary. He recounted in his autobiography the amaz- 
ing change he found when he undertook his first teaching duties 
tw o decades later, in 1 89 1 , to fill the temporary void left by some- 
one on a sabbatical year in Europe. That new serious purpose and 
intellectual character in the College grew many fold as he him- 
self gained in stature, range, and reputation. One conset]uently 
opens the youthful journal of Brander Matthew s, aged fourteen, 
aw are that it offers a glimpse into the formative experience of a 
significant figure on the intellectual scene, as w ell as a canto of 
the American Odyssey. 

His father, Edward Matthews, who w as a merchant at Broad 
Street and Exchange Place, had made a great deal of money. He 
lived in an elegant house at loi Fifth Avenue, and traveled in 
style with his wife, three children, a tutor, and two servants. 
Embarked on the Cunard steamer, Scotia^ 27 June 1866, the 
Matthews family quickly encountered rough seas which, on the 
very first day out of port, sent the fourteen-year-old son and heir 
aw ay from the dinner table. Brander Matthew s soon recovered, 
however, for this was by no means his first trans-Atlantic cross- 
ing, and he noted in his journal the weather and the distance 
traveled each day, a practice on European voyages he continued 
in later life with his brief notations of day-to-day activities. After 
three days of fog and rolling seas, the wxather appropriately 
cleared on 4 July for “a grand dinner in the after saloon,” where 
the healths of the Queen and the President were drunk and 
cheered under American, English, and French flags. When the 
uneventful crossing on this his third visit abroad drew^ to its close 
at Queenstown on the following night, Brander Matthew s stood 
once more on foreign soil after nine years. 

His journal pictures a well-behaved youth seeking contact 
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with the familiar landmarks, opening his eyes and mind to this 
foreign but not altogether unfamiliar world, and moving con- 
tentedly and affectionately in the bosom of his family. With Mr. 



The Scotia on which the Matthews family traveled to Europe in 1866. 


Carroll, his tutor, he walked about a great deal, visiting monu- 
ments and observing city or town. Often the family rode together 
to see the sights and usually dined together at their lodgings or 
hotel. The “Armoury” in the Tower of London held his eye 
with a “very beautiful” arrangement of weapons in the shapes 
of flowers, and Hampton Court was “very beautiful.” Madame 
Tussaud’s Wax Works were interesting but the “Indian and 
Esquimana curiosities” in the British Museum drew special atten- 
tion because they “called to my mind immediately the accounts 1 
had read of the voyages and explorations of Parry, Kane and 
Hall.” There was always something of interest to see, the Poet’s 
Corner in Westminster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Zoological Gardens in Regent Park, Leotard, “the celebrated 
gymnast.” A week later the Matthews entourage reached Paris. 
The Vendome monument gave the young traveler a disappoint- 
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ing view of the city after a long climb up a narrow stairway, and 
looking at pictures in the Louvre he found “rather dull” although 
“the building was very fine.” But Paris oflPered the opera, the 
theatre, stamp collecting, the waterworks at St. Cloud. 



The fountains and the Chateau at St. Cloud. 


At Basle diversion was natural, rather than man-made, and 
Brander Matthews rowed on the lake with his father and had 
his first swimming lesson, “being held up by a cord around my 
waist.” The Matthews family spent nearly two months in 
Switzerland, visiting all cities of interest. In spite of predomi- 
nantly rainy weather, they persisted in mountain climbing, occa- 
sionally being rewarded with “a magnificent view of the Alps, 
covered with snow,” and enjoying a lake or a waterfall. Perhaps 
they reached the high point on a trip to the Jungfrau “after 3 
hours hot and disagreeable ride.” Standing before the mountain, 
we ''heard four avalanches and saw one of them, which looked 
like a waterfall.” From the grounds of Baron Rothschild’s house 
near Geneva, open by card to visitors on Fridays, Mont Blanc 
and Lake Leman looked especially beautiful. In Geneva, of 
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course, the Swiss watchmaker beckoned. At Pateks, after a tour 
of the establishment, “Papa bought two watches just alike, one 
for himself and one for me, and Mamma bought a very little one 
for herself. Papa also bought me a chain and a scarf-pin.’’ With 
the purchases made of a Saturday, the following Monday Brander 
excitedly ran out after breakfast, bought a guide-book, and 
“went to the watchmakers to see about the watches.” At Baden- 
Baden he paid his first visit to a gambling casino, only to be be- 
wildered by both Trente-et-un and Roulette. “I could not under- 
stand either of them at first but I bought a little book in French 
which explains them, and after that I found it quite interesting 
to watch the playing, which appeared to me, in a good many 
cases, rather wild.” 

The tour continued through Heidelberg, Frankfort, Hamburg, 
and Cologne. At Aix-la-Chapelle, the relics at the church drew 
from the young tourist a remark typical of his friend of later 
years, Mark Twain, in that eccentric travel book. Innocents 
Abroad. “They also showed us the vase used at Capernaum to 
hold the water, at the marriage feast, but as it was made of ala- 
baster and the only vases then in use in Judaea were made of 
earthen ware, it can’t be the real one!” At Brussels, there were 
churches, palaces, picture galleries and, of course, “Alamma went 
to some lace shops and bought some lace.” 

The Aiatthews family returned to Paris early in October and 
appear to have remained three months. After recounting sight- 
seeing and other activities for nearly two weeks, Brander 
Matthews neglected his journal between i6 October and 7 
December. The brief glimpse he gives of his stay includes a good 
deal of walking, often in the company of a cousin who came over 
from London under the escort of their grandfather. There were 
rides to the Bois, “as they always call the ‘Bois de Boulogne’ 
here,” stamp collecting, and Italian lessons. Theatre-going, how- 
ever, provided the single greatest interest. On their second night 
in Paris, the family trouped to the “Gaiete,” only to be dis- 
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appointed, for “as we got there only ten or twelve minutes before 
it commenced we had no chance of getting seats, so we came 
home in despair.” Eventually, however, their dramatic appetites 
were satisfied, for Brander Matthews recorded attendance at 
eight different performances, including opera, ballet, and drama, 
before the party left Paris for Marseille, 7 December, in a private 
railroad car. 

The remainder of Brander Matthews’s journal covers two 
additional weeks of touring the French Riviera, then following 
the Corniche Road through Italian villages, to Genoa and 
Florence. Only an occasional beautiful church or a pretty scene 
from the carriage relieved the fatigue of travel and the discom- 
fort of poor accommodations and bad food. At Florence, how- 
ever, the party halted to enjoy the riches of both art and nature. 
Nestling in the Tuscan hills, the ancient city offered “splendid” 
views of the surrounding countryside and fascinating sights of 
man’s ingenuity like “the old Estruscan walk which is built of 
immense-sized stones, without any cement or mortar, their own 
weight keeping them together.” Then there were the galleries, 
the Uffizi and the Pitti Palace, and the frescoes of Andrea del 
Sarto in the Church of the Annunciata. Dutifully appreciative, 
young Brander noted one picture of the ^Madonna and Child in 
which “the expression of the Virgin’s face was very beautiful,” 
and he remarked on the “splendid statuary including the Venus 
de Medici and the Knife-sharpener, both of which are very 
beautiful.” The journal abruptly ends on 2 1 December with 
visits to studios of American sculptors in Florence, including 
Hiram Powers’ where his “Greek Slave” drew notice. 

As yet an unformed youth and scarcely able to articulate any 
serious reactions he may have had to works of art, people, or 
experiences, Brander Matthews could not flavor his journal with 
meaningful insights into the benefits he enjoyed as a scion of 
America’s moneyed aristocracy. The account he left of these 
few months in Europe fits very convincingly, however, the 
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picture one holds of him and his era. Here is the typical American 
pilgrimage to the Old World, with its sense of cultural inferiority, 
its energy, its impulse for exploration, its quest for identity, its 



View from the Pont Neuf in Paris. 


self-consciousness. At the age of fourteen, to parade the Champs 
Elysees, climb the highest Alp, ogle the Venus de Medici meant 
to slip on the robes of cosmopolitan urbanity. The costume fit not 
only a fortunate youth but also a youthful nation. Still to come 
of age, America was scarcely a stripling in the family of nations. 

In the ensuing decades, as the United States grew to manhood, 
Brander Matthews also gained his place in the world, a place far 
different than that expected for and by him in 1866. For Edward 
Matthews suffered disastrous reverses in the panic of ’73. Taking 
up his pen for livelihood, Brander Matthews worked deter- 
minedly to compose a literary career, and he turned first to a 
youthful interest in the theatre. By 1876 he had had under con- 
sideration at least half a dozen plays. At the end of the same 
year, a number of magazines had printed nearly forty of his 
articles, mostly on dramatic subjects, and had paid him in the 
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neighborhood of four hundred dollars. In 1880 appeared his first 
full-length book, The Theatres of Paris, clearly the product of 
an interest already formulated before this youthful grand tour. 
As Professor of Dramatic Literature, biographer of xMoliere, 
disciple of Sarcey, and intimate of Coquelin, Brander Alatthews 
assuredly capitalized later on his youthful advantages. 

Interest in Brander Alatthews must go beyond the personal 
or biographical, however, for his career, active and extensive 
though it was, does not hold any major achievement. It is, rather, 
the breadth and variety of his work, with its dozens of books, 
thousands of essays and reviews, hundreds of students, endless 
correspondence, multiple clubs, amazing energy, and inex- 
haustible confidence that catch and hold the eye. Actors, play- 
wrights, novelists, artists, critics, bankers, editors, statesmen, 
clergymen, publishers, all the figures of the cultural scene com- 
posed the dravtatis personae of his life. That life came to have 
its focus in Columbia University where officers, faculty, students, 
and alumni alike delighted in his presence. The fruit of his work 
grew out of a soil nourished by the accidents of fortune as well 
as by his indefatigable labor and uncommon mind. Without 
formal academic training, he drew on other sources of knowl- 
edge and experience to tutor students, foster young playwrights, 
and issue critical judgments over half a century. In these roles 
he became an intellectual figure of representative, if not domi- 
nating, importance. The knowledge of the formulating elements 
of his personality, as reflected in this slight journal, helps to 
strengthen likewise an understanding of the American character. 


Our Growing Collections 

ROLAND BAUGHMAN 

Gifts 


Bajicroft gift. Professor Margaret Bancroft (A.M., 1913) has 
on various occasions presented letters and documents relating to 
the shipping interests of John Otis Given during the middle years 
of the 19th century. Most recentlv she has placed at Columbia 
a group comprising 1 1 o pieces, which will add materially to the 
research strength of the “Given Papers.” 

Barziin gifts. Dean Jacques Barzun (A.B., 1927; Ph.D., 1932) 
has made significant additions to the several collections he has 
established in the past — the Berlioz Collection, the French Arts 
and Letters Collection in honor of his father, Henri-Martin 
Barzun, and the “Jacques Barzun Papers.” During the past months 
Dean Barzun has added numerous phonograph records, books, 
documents, correspondence, and manuscripts to these collections. 

Berol gift. Mr. and Airs. x\lfred C. Berol have again joined in 
presenting a most extraordinary group of letters and documents 
representing figures who were important in the American Revo- 
lution. This year the gift comprises 61 items, including sixteen 
letters by Henry Laurens, the South Carolina planter, and his 
son, John Laurens. Paramount is a magnificent “manumission 
letter,” written by Henry Laurens to his son on 14 August 1776, 
barely a month after the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This letter, which was included as one of the “Freedom 
Train” exhibits, is over ten pages long, closely written. It dis- 
cusses, among many other topics, the abhorrent institution 
of human slavery, and declares the writer’s determination to 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON 

Miniature portrait painted by Charles Willson Peale in 1780 when the 
subject was 23 years old. The painting, and the more recently added 
ornate mat and frame, are the gift of Mr. Edmund A. Prentis, E.M., ’06. 
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manumit his own slaves, despite the heavy financial loss which 
that action would represent to himself and his estate. The letter 
was once purchased by a group of men for presentation to 

President Lincoln. While it was beimt suitablv bound for that 

^ * 

occasion, Lincoln was assassinated. 

Beston gift. Mrs. Henrv Beston (A.M., 1916), who writes under 
her maiden name, Elizabeth Coatsworth, has presented the manu- 
script and an inscribed copy of her latest work. The Princess 
and the Lioji, New York, 1963. 

Brenxster gift. Professor Dorothy Brewster (Ph.D., 1913) has 
presented two letters written to her by the author. Van WVck 
Brooks. The letters are dated January 27 and February 23, 1957. 

Clark gift. Mrs. John Maurice Clark, of Westport, Connecticut, 
has presented the papers of her late husband (A.M., 1906; 
Ph.D., 191 1). Included in the gift is an extensive library of pro- 
fessional works, many of them bearing Professor Clark’s scholarly 
annotations. 

The November, 1957, issue of Library Columns noted the gift 
by Professor Clark of the papers of his father, the late Professor 
John Bates Clark (LL.D., 1929 Hon.). The present gift is there- 
fore most fitting, as it brings together the papers of two of 
Columbia’s most notable faculty members, father and son. 

Codman Collection gift. Through the good offices of the Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of Art History and Archae- 
ology, a generous donation has come to the Averv Library. This 
consists of selected original drawings by the architect Ogden 
Codman, who was active in and around New^ York City in the 
early twentieth century. Among his major works are the 
Dahlgren house on East 96th Street and the building now occu- 
pied by the Duveen Gallery on East 79th Street. 
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Added to these drawings are building records and accounts 
kept by the architect’s ancestor, Richard Codman, who lived 
as an American in France during and after the French Revo- 
lution. 

This acquisition was made possible by funds contributed for 
the purpose by Mr. James J. Rorimer, Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum; Mr. Walter C. Baker, Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Metropolitan Aluseum; and Mr. Henry 
Ittleson, Jr., Chairman of the Board of the CIT Financial Cor- 
poration. 

Columbiana gifts. Gifts of Columbia memorabilia come in a 
constant flow. On this occasion we report the presentation by 
Mrs. Robert N. Hudspeth of Concord, iMassachusetts, of The 
Decennial Record of the Class of by Dr. and Airs. Paul AT 
Lass of the commemorative plate denoting the 175th anniversary 
of New York’s ratification of the U.S. constitution; by Mrs. J. 
Donald Neitz of two issues (1913 and 1923) of Horace Man- 
nikan; and by Air. Ray N. Spooner of the Class Book (photo- 
graphs) of ’86 School of Alines. 

De Lima gift. Airs. Agnes De Lima (A. AT, 1909) continues her 
generous gifts of materials by and relating to Randolph Bourne 
(A.B., 1912; A.Al., 1913). Alost recently she has presented a 
fine group of letters, mostly those received by Bourne from vari- 
ous correspondents, but including many by him as well. Of 
special note are a number of typescript “themes” written by 
Bourne while he was a student at Columbia. 

Donovan gift. Mrs. William J. Donovan of Berry ville, Virginia, 
has made a further presentation of papers from the collection 
on the history of intelligence service during the American Revo- 
lution, as formed by her husband, the late General Donovan 
(A.B., 1905; LL.B., 1908). The present gift includes five volumes 
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of Dowling Papers transcriptions from British Admiralty reports, 
Donnell precis, Perkins precis, Pacheco thesis, and numerous 
miscellaneous reports. 

Duffle gift. Mr. Archibald D. Duffie (C.E., 1913) has presented 
two exceptional articles of Columbia memorabilia, the 1806 and 
1 807 Peithologian silver badge and silver medal. 

Durgin-Smith gift. Mrs. James H. Durgin and Miss Dorothy 
Smith have joined in presenting seventeen letters from William 
Coleman to Timothy Green, dated from January 5, 1788, to 
January 4, 1796. Green was an intimate friend of Aaron Burr 
and was for a time his land agent. He was carrying out a request 
by Burr — to bring the latter’s daughter, Theodosia, to New York 
from South Carolina — when their ship, the Patriot, went down in 
January, 1813. Coleman, too, had served under Burr in the prac- 
tice of law, but he ultimately became an ardent supporter of 
Hamilton. He has been described as “the most effective Federalist 
journalist of the period of Hamilton’s leadership.” 

iMany of the letters (which are being reserved for the donors’ 
exclusive use for a time) are in code — probably “shorthand” is 
a more accurate term. Until this is deciphered the question of 
whether they bear significantly on Burr-Hamilton relations must 
remain unanswered. 

East Asian Library gifts. 

I. Academia Sinica, Institute of Modern History gift. This 
highly regarded scholarly institution in Taipei, Taiwan, has 
presented the East Asian Library with a seven-volume work 
entitled Chung fa yiieh nan chiao she tang (Documents on Sino- 
French relations concerning Indo-China). This title, the fourth 
published by the Institute in its Documents on Modern Chinese 
History series, is a primary source for the study of the history 
of Vietnam. 
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2. Ehime Prefectural Office gift. The Labor Administration 
Division of this prefecture in Japan has presented five volumes 
of the set Ehime ken rod a undo shi, or the history of the labor 
movement in Ehime Prefecture. 

3. Hokkaido Assembly gift. A four-volume work with the 
title Hokkaido Gikai shi, history of the Hokkaido Assembly, 
received as a gift of that body, provides a valuable source for 
the study of political institutions in Japan. 

4. Japan Society gift. The Japan Society has generously given 
the East Asian Library a Toshiba typewriter, produced in Japan. 
It is a new, compact model which has just been placed on the 
market, with a roller instead of a typebed. It will be used for 
correspondence, and tests are underway to see if it can be used 
for catalog card production. 

5. Kanazawa Bimko gift. This library in Kamakura Prefecture 
in Japan has presented a 17-volume set entitled Kanazawa bunko 
komonjo and containing collected documents, classified by sub- 
ject, housed at the Kanazawa Library. It is valued for its primary 
historical source materials. 

6. Setagawa Ward Office, Tokyo, gift. Shinshu Setagaya-ku 
shi (newly compiled history of Setagawa Ward) in 3 volumes 
and Setagaya-ku shir yd (historical source materials on Setagaya 
Ward) in 5 volumes have been given the East Asian Library by 
the Ward. 

7. Officials of municipal and business establishments in Japan 
have been extraordinarily generous in responding to requests, 
sent by the East Asian Library in the form of Japanese-Ianguage 
letters, for local and company histories. These have been men- 
tioned in these columns as being publications difficult or im- 
possible to acquire through other channels. In recent months 15 
places throughout Japan have sent 18 volumes of histories of 
their localities and 1 2 companies have presented histories of their 
organizations. 
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Field gift. Dr. E. I. Field of Putney, Vermont, has presented a 
large collection of the lecture notes, manuscripts, and volumes 
from the professional library of the late Professor Frederick 
Barry. The collection is of high value as representing the meticu- 
lously organized scholarship of one of Columbia’s notables. 

A little-known side of the historian is revealed in the holograph 
manuscript of a voluminous musical composition, “The Alcayde,” 
composed by Professor Barry in the late 1 890’s. 

Forman gift. Dr. Sidney Forman (M.A., 1938; Ph.D., 1949; 
M.S., 1959) has presented an interesting collection of pamphlets, 
fifteen in number, relating to the controversy over the main- 
tenance of a standing army in England. The argument was car- 
ried on with vehemence, as evidenced by the titles. They range 
in date from 1697 1^99, and were written mainly by John 

Trenchard, with a few by others, notably Baron Somers and 
Defoe. All were published without the authors’ names, which 
in most cases have been supplied later in manuscript. 

Frick gift. Professor Bertha M. Frick (B.S., 1929; M.S., 1933) 
has presented a fine copy of Dickens’ The Life of Our Lord . . . 
New York, 1934 

Professor Frick has also presented a most unusual item to the 
East Asian Library. It is a manuscript scroll, 36 feet long by 
1 3 Yi inches wide, depicting the “Story of Urashima,” a popular 
legend of the Japanese Rip Van Winkle. The text is written in 
a beautiful calligraphic script, and there are seven illustrations 
in color with gold-leaf background. 

Friedman gifts. Mr. Harry G. Friedman (Ph.D., 1908) has made 
a number of gifts of important items. Perhaps the most notable 
are five fifteenth-century editions of various scarce works by 
Hieronymus Savonarola, none of which is otherwise recorded 
as being in the New York area. Other gifts include four English 
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manuscript documents (marriage contracts, leases, and the like) 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. Friedman has 
also presented a number of individual leaves of early printed 
books and of two fifteenth-centurv manuscripts; such items are 
useful for classroom work and for public display. 

Not the least among Mr. Friedman’s gifts are two matching 
pewter sconces, possibly eighteenth-century work, engraved with 
subjects by Albrecht Dtirer. In making this gift Mr. Friedman 
expressed the hope that the sconces could be used to decorate 
the new and enlarged quarters which Special Collections hopes 
to move into in the near future. 

Gellhorn gift. Professor Walter Gellhom (LL.B., 1931) has pre- 
sented a large collection of his personal papers. 

Haas gift. Mr. Warren J. Haas has presented five pieces of printed 
propaganda circulated by the French royalists at the time of the 
re-establishment of the monarchy under Louis XVIII in 1813- 
1814. 

Halsband gift. Mr. Robert Halsband (M.A., 1936) has presented 
six separate issues of The Spectator. Columbia already owns a 
complete run of the “Spectator Papers” (Coykendall Collection), 
but these individual issues (March 7, April 26, June 16, 20, and 
23, and July 19, 17 ii) will be of great usefulness for classroom 
and public display. 

Hearst gift. Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., have 
joined in presenting a most unusual and desirable group of 
material, comprising the first edition of H. C. Runner’s T he Run- 
away Browns (1892), inscribed by the author to Dewitt Miller, 
and including five typed letters from Runner to Miller, March i 
to November 21, 1893. These fine items once formed part of the 
distinguished collection of the late William Randolph Hearst of 
San Simeon, California. 
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Hofstadter gift. Professor Richard Hofstadter (Ad. A., 1938; 
Ph.D., 1942) has presented the original typescript (two copies) 
of his work, Anti-lntellectualism in American Life, New York, 
1963. 

Kahn gift. Adr. Ely Jacques Kahn (A.B., 1903; B.S., 1907 Arch.) 
has presented to Avery Library an album of his student sketches, 
made at the Redon Atelier, Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, 1907- 
1908. The volume also includes several pages of autographs by 
his colleagues at the Atelier. 

Krout gift. Dr. John A. Krout (A. Ad., 1920; Ph.D., 1926) has 
presented a large collection of books from his personal library. 
They comprise mainly works of modern literature, history, and 
the social sciences. 

Law Library gifts. 

I. The Law Library of the State University of New York at 
Buffalo has presented Leonard AdacNally’s The Rides of Evi- 
dence on Pleas of the Crown (Philadelphia, 1804), a two-volume 
work formerly belonging to Chancellor James Kent (LL.D., 

1797 Hon.). 

James Kent was appointed Chancellor of the New York Court 
of Chancery in 1814 and served in that capacity until 1823. He 
was twice professor of law in Columbia College, from 1793 to 

1798 and again from 1823 to 1826. Kent Hall, formerly the home 
of the Columbia Law School, is named in his honor. He is well 
known among legal scholars as the author of Commentaries on 
American Law, which grew out of his Columbia lectures. The 
work was first published in four volumes, 1826 to 1830. 

The work just received will become part of the Kent Collec- 
tion in the Law Library, which consists of approximately 1,000 
volumes. An important collection of non-legal items from the 
Chancellor’s private library is in Special Collections. The original 
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gift of Kent’s books was made to the Law Library in 1 9 1 1 by 
Edwin Kent, Esq., a relative of the Chancellor’s. 

2. Mr. Ernest C. Steefel of New York has presented a number 
of books and other materials in the field of international law. 

3. Mrs. Benjamin P. Goldman has presented a collection of 
books formerly belonging to her son, recently deceased. Tlie 
collection comprises Russian materials, American case books, 
dictionaries, and international relations materials. 

Longnjoell gift. Mr. Daniel Longwell (1922 C), who is well 
known to our readers for his gift of the “Churchill Collection,” 
has made a delightful addition to it. Sir Winston S. Churchill^ 
Honorary Citizen of the United States of America is a tiny 
volume, printed beautifully at Worcester, Mass., in 1963, and 
charmingly bound in full morocco. 

Hacy gift. On May 14, 1957, Mrs. George Macy presented, as 
a memorial to her late husband (1921 C), a complete collection 
of the books published by him under the Limited Editions Club 
imprint. Since then Mrs. Macy has kept the file up-to-date, and 
each month the latest L.E.C. edition reaches the Special Collec- 
tions department on strict schedule. 

During the past twelvemonth the issues included more than 
the usual number of exceptionally beautiful volumes. Perhaps the 
most outstanding (although such a choice must be admittedly 
subjective) is Journals and other documents on the life and 
voyages of Christopher Columbus^ illustrated superbly by Lima 
de Freitas with hand-colored scratch-board or sgraffito plates. 
But, having said that, how can one pass by Paul Landacre’s 
wonderful wood-engravings for On the origin of species, or 
Serge Ivanoff’s delightful colorplates for Tartuffe, or the two- 
color wood-engravings by David Gentleman for The Swiss 
Family Robinson, or the brilliant and nostalgic water-colors by 
Gunter Bohmer for De Maupassant’s Tales} 
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Matthews gift. Mr. Herbert Matthews (A.B., 1922) has added 
significantly to his earlier gift of Castro-Cuba materials. Most 
notable in the present gift are the first 6 volumes of the projected 
Obras Completas by Jose Marti, currently being published in 
Havana, and all but impossible to obtain in the United States. 

Mattingly gift. Mrs. Garrett Mattingly has presented a number 
of highly important items from the collection formed by her late 
husband, Professor Mattingly. The gift includes manuscripts and 
typescripts of articles and lectures, offprints of his articles, photo- 
copies of early manuscripts which were used as exercises in 
decipherment in seminars, and a large number of offprints of 
articles by other scholars, many of them lovingly inscribed by 
their authors. 

Medical Library gifts. 

1. Dr. Willard T. Keane has presented a valuable set of The 
American Dental Association Journal, 1934-1963 (47 volumes), 
and 19 other bound texts on dental subjects. 

2. Dr. Robert Friedman has presented a large and useful col- 
lection of dental works, including periodicals, texts, slides, class 
notes, reprints, clippings, and related materials. 

3. Mrs. Elsie Gilbert of iMamaroneck has presented a fine col- 
lection of works on dietetics and health, by John H. Tilden, 
M.D., and George S. Weger, M.D. 

Meloney gift. Mr. and Mrs. William Brown Meloney (A.B., 
1927) have presented a magnificent collection of material, which 
falls into four main categories. Of unusual importance is a col- 
lection of manuscripts, letters, books, and the like, by or relating 
to Afadame Marie Curie. Two other groups of material relate to 
the Irish patriot, John Alitchel, his grandson, John Purroy 
Mitchel (A.B., 1899; LL.D., 1917 Hon.), and the latter’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, Juan Bautista Purroy. Finally, there is a col- 
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lection of more than 250 printed works, including early works, 
first editions, and autographed copies. There is, for example, an 
extraordinary precious run of the London Annual Register for 
the years 1758-1764; this was Thomas Gray’s copy, containing, 
in his spidery hand, identifications of the many anonymous or 
pseudonymous authors whose works or references appear 
throughout the six volumes of the set. Thomas Zouch’s . . . Life 
and njoritings of Sir Philip Sidney . . . York, 1808, is present in a 
3 -volume set that includes hundreds of extra-illustrations; it is 
handsomely bound in green morocco, gilt, by Matthews. The 
first “de luxe” publication to be produced in America, Joel 
Barlow’s The Columbiad, 1807, is also present, as is the ultra- 
scarce large paper issue of Dibdin’s Bibliomania^ 1 8 1 1 , in which 
the portrait in volume II is a proof before letters. 

Mitchell gift. Mr. R. Herbert Mitchell, Jr. (ALS., 1949), of the 
Avery Library staff, has presented a book describing the corona- 
tion procession for Charles IV, showing the facades of the prin- 
cipal palaces of Madrid. (Descripcion de los ornatos publicos con 
que la corte de Madrid ha solemfiizado la feliz exaltacion al trono 
de los reyes nuestros de Carlos IV y Luisa de Borbon . . . 1784.) 

Morrison gift. Mrs. James W. Morrison of New London, Con- 
necticut, has presented two letters from Professor Frederick 
A. P. Barnard to William Dudley Foulke. 

Moses gift. Mrs. Henry L. Aloses has presented a number of 
highly useful items, among which is a letter from Airs. William 
Brown Meloney (Alarie Mattingly Aleloney) to Henry L. Aloses, 
4 March 1929. 

Nevins gifts. Professor Allan Nevins (Hon. Litt.D., i960) seldom 
goes unnoticed in these pages, for his gifts have flowed into 
Special Collections with utmost regularity over the years. For 
the most part. Professor Nevins’ gifts comprise his vast non- 
current correspondence with Presidents, authors, scholars, and 
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the like, as well as the manuscripts and notes for his own un- 
flagging research. Occasionally there are hidden away among 
the “Nevins Papers” less expected gems — such as the Buell manu- 
script account of the Battle of Shiloh which we thought we were 
publishing for the first time in our February, 1961, issue (but 
later found out that ours was the second printing) . 

One such item has come to light among the materials most 
recently received from Professor Nevins. It is an exemplar, pre- 
sumably unique, certainly unrecorded, of a variant printing of 
Mark Twain’s controversial Date 1601. Conversation as it was 
by the Social Fireside , in the Time of the Tudors, the first 
authorized edition, printed by Charles Erskine Scott Wood at 
West Point, 1882. The copy has the distinction of being accom- 
panied by Brand Whitlock’s signed certification — “one of the 
limited number of copies printed from the font of antique type 
specially made for the purpose. This copy was given to me by 
Albert Bigelow Paine on the 24 February 1929, at ‘Cannes.” 

We are looking into this pamphlet bibliographically, and hope 
to have something more to say about it to our readers in some 
later issue of Library Columns. 

Peters gift. Mr. Fritz Peters has presented the manuscript of his 
novel, Fmistere, published in New York in 1951. 

Prentis gift. Mr. Edmund A. Prentis (E.M., 1906) has added a 
most remarkable piece of Columbia memorabilia. It is a miniature 

portrait of Alexander Hamilton, painted by 
Charles Willson Peale in 1780, at the in- 
stance of Hamilton’s wife (nee Elizabeth 
Schuyler). The miniature, which was for 
several years on loan exhibition at the 
Museum of the City of New York, now 
occupies a prominent place in the King’s 
College Room. Mr. Prentis has had it in- 
serted in a beautiful contemporary frame. 
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Rabinowitz gift. Mr. Aaron Rabinowitz has presented two Keats 
items of considerable interest. One is The Poetical Works^ pub- 
lished by Edward Moxon in 1851 (not previously in the Columbia 
Libraries); the other is the famous Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains, edited by Richard Monckton Milnes and published by 
Moxon in two volumes in 1848. The three volumes are uniformly 
bound in blue straight-grained morocco by Zaehnsdorf. 

Raditsa gift. We are indebted to Mrs. Bogdan Raditsa for the 
gift of one of the most significant collections of “papers” ever to 
come to Columbia. Two parts of the gift, comprising the manu- 
scripts of Guglielmo Ferrero, Mrs. Raditsa’s father and a rank- 
ing historian, novelist, and social scientist of our century, have 
already been recorded in these pages (see the February issue in 
both 1962 and 1963, and the article by Mrs. Raditsa in November 
1962). 

During the past year Mrs. Raditsa has been busy sorting her 
father’s incoming correspondence. To date, she has surveyed the 
materials related to his earlier years, 1893 to 1911, and has re- 
cently presented these letters to Columbia. The years indicated 
were the period of his work at the University of Bologna and of 
the writing of his five-volume Greatness and Decline of Rome — 
which brought him world renown. There are literally thousands 
of letters, representing a large proportion of the important 
sociologists and economists of the time. 

Saffron gift. Dr. Morris H. Saffron (A.B., 1925) has presented 
a fine letter from Alexander Hamilton to Brigadier General 
William McPherson, 22 March 1799. 

Salisbury gift. Mrs. Leah Salisbury has made a most notable gift 
of selected items of correspondence, documents, and typed 
manuscripts, from the files of her author agency, prior to its in- 
corporation. The gift includes materials by and relating to more 
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than 6o authors, composers, and playwrights, including such well- 
known personalities as Albert Camus, Vina Delmar, S. J. Perel- 
man, Zoe Akins, Marc Connelly, and Kurt Weill. 

Sokolsky Estate gift. The estate of the late George Sokolsky 
(1917 Journalism) has presented a large collection of books and 
scrapbooks relating to his work. Included are broadcast record- 
ings and transcripts. 

Stecher gift. Professor Emma Stecher (M.A., 1926) has presented 
an unusually welcome collection of materials relating to the 
occult, Sanskrit philology, Indian philosophy, and science fiction. 

Turkel gift. Miss Pauline H. Turkel, who has given us valuable 
Hart Crane materials in the past {Library Columns., February 
1962), has added some interesting memorabilia. The present gift 
comprises eleven framed pictures formerly owned by Crane, in- 
cluding some original watercolor sketches. Two photographs of 
the poet are present, as well as a photograph of a riverboat scene 
painted by Peter Blume, and inscribed by that artist to Crane. 

Van Doren gift. Professor Mark Van Doren (Ph. D., 1921) has 
added generously to his past gift of “Mark Van Doren Papers.” 
The present gift comprises 68 items, including his correspondence 
with Robert Frost, Maude Phelps Hutchins, Katherine Ann 
Porter, Ezra Pound, Edward Arlington Robinson, and Bertrand 
Russell. The Frost and Robinson correspondences are the most 
extensive, and reveal the warm personal regard these poets held 
for each other. 

Wilbur gift. Mr. Robert L. Wilbur is a frequent donor, but 
special notice should be taken of his most recent gift. This in- 
cludes letters that passed between Mr. Wilbur and William Carlos 
Williams, the poet, and a typed review by Charles I. Weir, Jr., 
of Richard Ellman’s Yeats, the Man and the Masks. The review 
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is accompanied by a letter to Weir from the poet, Reed Whitte- 
more, writing in his capacity as an editor of Furioso^ a literary 
magazine emanating from Carleton College. 

Notable Purchases 

Manuscripts 

Manuscript Collections. Since the November issue of Library 
Columns went to press, three significant manuscript collections 
have been acquired by purchase. One of these comprises 22 letters 
from the French author Champfleury, to various correspondents, 
including Grand-Carteret and Boule. Another collection includes 
about 45 pieces, consisting of letters and notes by and relating to 
the English author, John Cowper Powys. The third collection 
is the largest of the three. It includes nearly 150 items of cor- 
respondence that passed between E. V. Lucas and Arnold 
Bennett. 

Individual Manuscripts. One 15th-century manuscript has been 
acquired by purchase. It is a 44-page work in Latin comprising 
two distinct parts. The first part, of 8 leaves, contains a treatise 
on the Books of the Bible by a monk called Menardus, addressed 
to Jacobus de Ysenaco (Eisenach); the second part totals 36 
numbered leaves and is entitled “Meditations on the Life of 
Christ.” The author of this part is not given (it may also be by 
Menardus), but the date, 20 July 1493, is entered in the colophon. 

A manual of astrology, in English, written between 1560 and 
1600, is an important acquisition. Comprising some 88 leaves of 
text, it is written in careful Elizabethan cursive gothic script, 
possibly by a professional scribe. 

Seven manuscripts of later date were also purchased. Worthy 
of special mention are: (i) the record of a “Meeting held at the 
residence of the President” of Columbia College between Sept. 8 
and 16, 1813, at which an agreement was worked out leading to 
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the union of the medical faculty of the College with the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons; and (2) a lot of three items by 
Charles M. Skinner, including “The Red Signal, play in four 
acts,” “Sunset,” and “With Feet to the Earth.” 

Among numerous individual letters purchased during the 
period is one from Alexander Hamilton to James McHenry, 
dated at New York, 26 December 1798. Also acquired is a 
letter from John Jay to his daughter, Aiaria, dated at Bedford, 
16 July 1821. Perhaps the most notable of all is a fine letter from 
the poet. Hart Crane, to his mother, dated at “Columbia Heights,” 
21 October 1924, and including a copy of a poem. 

Printed Books 

Fifteenth-Century Books. Two of these are to be reported. 
First is a fine Cicero, De Orator e, printed at Venice by Bartho- 
lomeus iVlexandrinus and Andreas Asulanus in 1485 (Stillwell 
C-601); the other is a most remarkable copy of Justinian’s 
Corpus juris civilis digestum novum^ printed at Nuremberg by 
Anton Koberger in 1483, and known in only three other copies 
in the United States (Stillwell J-5 1 1 ) . 

Sixteenth-Century Books. Seventeen items in this category 
were purchased during the period, all but one representing addi- 
tions to the Gonzalez Lodge Collection. Among them, perhaps 
the 1567 edition of Plato’s Opera Omnia., printed at Lyon by 
Antonius Vincentius, is the most notable. It is a stately folio 
volume, bound in contemporary stamped calfskin, probably of 
English workmanship. 

Seventeenth-Century Books. Seven such editions were pur- 
chased during the past three months, all but one being additions 
to the Lodge Collection, and including a remarkable copy of the 
English translation of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 
printed at London in 1634. The translation was made by the 
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scholar, Meric Casaubon. One work was acquired for the David 
Eugene Smith Collection, a fine copy of John Cadbury’s De 
Cometis or^ a discourse of the nature and effects of comets^ 
London, 1665. Of particular charm is the engraved frontispiece 
in which the paths and trails of three recent comets are depicted 
— those of December, 1664, January, 1664/5, April, 1665. 
There were, in fact, not three but only two comets visible during 
that period. The first reached perihelion on December 4, 1664, 
and was presumably observed in a different position in January. 
The second reached perihelion on April 24, 1665. 

Later Works. A Confederate imprint, Marinda Branson 
Moore’s The Geographical Reader ^ for the Dixie Childreji, 1863, 
was a fortunate acquisition, as were three pieces of early Ameri- 
can fiction — Josiah Priest’s Stories of Early Settlers^ 1837; Henry 
St. Clair’s Tales of T error ^ 1^33; Charles Turner Torrey’s 
Home! or the Pilgrims^ Faith Revived, 1845. 

Modern Fine Prmting. Unquestionably the most notable pur- 
chase in this category during the period is the Golden Cockerel 
Press edition of The Four Gospels (1931). This superb volume, 
with 65 wood engravings by Eric Gill, and printed from type 
specially designed by Gill for the Press, has been called “the 
greatest of the Golden Cockerel books.” 

Avery Library Purchases 

During the period, three especially significant works were 
acquired by purchase. Giovanni Maggi’s Fontane diverse . . . 
Rome, 1645, is a rare volume which treats of Roman fountains. 
Jean Lamour’s Recueil des ouvrages en serrurerie . . . Nancy, 
Paris, 1767, contains engravings of the famous wrought-iron 
gates at Nancy. DickinsorU s comprehensive pictures of the Great 
Exhibition (Nash and Dickinson), London, 1854, comprises two 
sumptuous volumes of colorplates of the great 1851 exhibition. 


he will send him hither. And they went their way, & found 
the colt tied by the door without in a place where two ways 
met; and they loose him. And certain of them that stood 
there said unto them. What do ye, loosing the colt? And they 
said unto them even as Jesus had commanded: and they let 
them go. And they brought the colt to Jesus, and cast their 
garments on him; and he sat upon him. And many spread 
their garments in the way: and others cut down branches 
off the trees, and strawed them in the way. And they that 
went before, and they that followed, cried, saying. Hosanna; 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord: Blessed be 
the kingdom of our father David, that cometh in the name 
of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest. And Jesus entered 
into J erusalem, and into the temple : and when he had looked 
round about upon all things, and now the eventide was 
come, he went out unto Bethany with the twelve. 



ON THE 

MORROW, WHEN 
THEY WERE COME 
FROM BETHANY, 
HE WAS HUNGRY; 

AND SEEING A FIG TREE 
AFAR OFF HAVING LEAVES, HE CAME, IF HAPLY HE 
might find any thing thereon: and when he came to it, he 
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The Four Gospels designed by Eric Gill. 

A sample page from the Golden Cockerell Press edition of 1931. 



Helen Baer in her garden at Stamford, Connecticut. 


In Memoriam: Mrs. Albert M. Baer 


The death of Helene Gilbert Baer on January 27 took from us one of the 
prime movers behind the Friends of the Columbia Libraries. A member 
of the original Council of the Friends (appointed January 16, 1952), Mrs. 
Baer served faithfully, tirelessly, and enthusiastically in that capacity until 
her death. She shared the responsibilities and duties of several special com- 
mittees of the Council: Memorial Book, Membership, Program, and 
Bancroft Awards Dinner, acting as Chairman or co-Chairman of the 
three last-named committees. Mrs. Baer had a deep love for Columbia. 
She had been graduated cum laude in history from the School of General 
Studies, later being a founder and director of its alumni association. She 
was an ardent book collector. Her biography of the noted poet and 
abolitionist, Lydia Maria Child, is to be published this spring by the 

University of Pennsylvania Press. 
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Activities of the Friends 


MEETINGS 

Meeting on February j. The Mid-winter meeting of the 
Friends of the Columbia Libraries was held at the Men’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University at 8:30 p.m. on W ednesday, 
February 5, 1964. 

Air. Fiugh J. Kelly, Chairman of the Friends, presided. He ex- 
plained that by action of the Trustees in June, 1963, the Council 
of the Friends was made an Advisory Council. Fhis places our 
governing group on the same basis as that of the Advisory 
Councils in other parts of the University. Appointments are for 
a three-year term, the appointments being made by the Trustees 
upon recommendation of the President. Mr. Kelly said that he 
had appointed a committee of the Council, chairmaned by Mrs. 
Franz T. Stone, to study the changes in the Constitution and 
By-laws which would be needed. In the absence of Mrs. Stone 
he called on Lewis Leary, a Committee member, who outlined 
briefly the revisions and who reported that the Council of the 
Friends had approved them. Upon a motion duly seconded the 
members adopted the amendments. The revised Constitution and 
By-laws will either be printed in the May issue of Columbia 
Library Columns or will be included as a separate insert. 

Frogram. A 4 r. Kelly said that the purpose of this meeting of the 
Friends was to honor the gift of the V. K. W ellington Koo Col- 
lection, comprising the diplomatic papers of Dr. Koo who is a 
Columbia alumnus, a Nationalist Chinese statesman, and Justice 
on the International Court at the Hague. The papers are housed 
in a special office in the East Asian Library in Kent where they 
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will be arranged for use. Mr. Kelly said that we were fortunate 
to be able to have Dr. Koo present for the occasion and he invited 
the latter to speak briefly concerning the collection and his asso- 
ciation with the University over the years. Vice President 
Lawrence Chamberlain spoke in appreciation of the gift and its 
importance to the educational and research work of the institu- 
tion. The principal address was given by Professor C. Alartin 
Wilbur, Director of the East Asian Institute and Professor of 
Chinese History at Columbia. 

During the social hour that followed, the members and their 
guests had an opportunity to examine a few of the items from the 
Koo Collection. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

Credit for some of the illustrations in this issue is acknowledged 
as follows: (i) Article by Coman Leavenvcorth: The portrait of 
Edwin Jennison, and the picture of the Zouaves and of the 
Hagerstown battlefield are from the American Heritage Picture 
History of the Civil War (N. Y., American Heritage Publishing- 
Co., i960); “Coffee Call” is from Philip Van Doren Stern’s They 
Were There; the Civil War in Action as Seen by Its Combat 
Artists (N.Y., Crown Publishers, Inc., 1959). (2) Article by 
Frank M. Caldiero: The two drawings in which Casanova appears 
are from Giacomo Casanova di Seingalt’s Historia della mia fuga 
dalle prigioni . . . (Alilan, Alfieri e Lacroix, 1911); the photo- 
graphs of the prison area atop the Ducal Palace were made by 
Frank M. Caldiero. (3) Article by H. L. Kleinfield: The drawings 
of the Aloliere fountain and of St. Cloud are from Chamouin’s 
Collection des Vues de Paris Prises au Daguerreotype . . . (Paris, 
18 — ); the engraving of the Scotia is from Henry Fry’s History 
of North Atlantic Steam N avigation . . . (London, Sampson Low, 
Alarston & Co., 1896). 


THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 

PRl VILEGES 


Invitations to exhibitions, lectures and other special events. 

Use of books in the reading rooms of the libraries. 

Opportunity to consult librarians, including those in charge of the 
specialized collections, about material of interest to a member. (Each 
Division Head has our members’ names on file.) 

Opportunity to purchase most Columbia University Press books at 20 
per cent discount (through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Friends). 

Free subscriptions to Columbia library columns. 


# # # 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Annual. Any person contributing not less than $10.00 per year. 

Contributing. Any person contributing not less than $25.00 a year. 

Sustaining. Any person contributing not less than $50.00 a year. 

Benefactor. Any person contributing not less than $100.00 a year. 

Checks should be made payable to Columbia University. All donations are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 

OFFICERS 

Hugh J. Kelly, Chairman Francis T. P. Plimpton, Vice-Chairman 

Charles W. Mixer, Secret ary -Treasurer 
Room 3/5, Butler Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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